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Sor Me To Live In Christ 


To live for Thee! 
To lift my troubled soul 
Above the petty passions of this sordid world; 


To fly 
With childish cry 
Beyond the endless spaces of the doming sky, 
And at my spirit’s pole 
At last to rest me with my broken pinions furled: 
To live for Thee! 


To live for Thee! 
Apart from sin and strife, 
And all the dreary threnody of aching hearts; 


Dark hate 
Insatiate, 
And pride that flings its puny gage at heaven’s gate; 
The mocking joys of life 
That fester in the soul like poisoned hellish darts. 
To live for Thee! 


To live for Thee! 
To hasten the blest dawn, 
To pierce the sable vesture of the starless night; 
To see 
With eyes of me 
The sunshine of Thy smile throughout eternity; 
To gambol on the lawn, 
Nor dread the hissed warning of a serpent’s bite: 
To live for Thee! 


To live for Thee! 
And weary thus of life? 
To turn foul craven at the very battle’s din?— 
To flee 
Forsaking Thee 
Whilst Thou dost lead Thy valiant hosts to victory? 
Gird Thou me for the strife: 
Lead on against the beetling battlements of sin! 
To live for Thee! 


—Lt. Chap). Andrew F. Browne, C. Ss. R. 
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THE MOCKERY OF JUSTICE 


(St. MatrHew, XXVI, 59-64.) 


It must have been about one o’clock in the morning. But what a 
morning that was! It may have been about the same hour, long ago, 
that the field of Bethlehem echoed the song of the angels: “Glory to 
God in the highest. Peace on earth to men of good will.” Would they 
sing so tonight? 

The clear, bright moon still floated over the city. The streets still 
rang with the noisy songs and shouts of the inhabitants. But in the 
palace of Caiphas a black plot was hatching. The spirits of evil were 
rejoicing, for now their hour had come, and the work of Judas seemed 
to prosper. Our Lord was led from the hall of Annas where the pre- 
liminary hearing had been conducted, into the court of Caiphas where 
the Supreme Council of the Synagogue was assembled. In a former 
number of the Liguorian we have sketched the proceedings of this 
tribunal. The members of the Sanedrim were ranged round in a 
magnificent semi-circle, whose center was the throne of the High- 
Priest. There were the three rows of the assessors. There, the 
secretaries or clerks of the court. They were engaged in a lively dis- 
cussion, giving the finishing touches to their arrangements, when lo! 
a sudden hush of silence falls upon the assembly. The great portal 
swings open, the guards file in, and with them comes Our Lord, tall, 
manly, majestic, in spite of His sufferings. All eyes rest on Him, as 
He is dragged to the place assigned to the prisoner. This is to be the 
all-decisive moment. He is to meet the sentence of death. History 
has long pored over that scene and studied its minutest detail. For 
long centuries the love of Christians has dwelt on that hour with 
prayerful devotion. He is to die for love of us. 





THE VILLAINS IN THE PLOT. 

1) The false witnesses. Three times are they so designated with- 
in the narrow space of two verses. They are called “false” not simply 
because their testimony was proven such in the outcome. But be- 
cause they were false by premeditated design; bribed to render false 
testimony. 

For all the world knew that no valid evidence was available. Over 
and over again Our Lord had challenged them to convict Him of any 
sin; and no conviction had been established. If any shred of evi- 
dence had been within their reach they would have produced it long 
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ago; for they had often tried to arrest and kill Him. St. Matthew 
clearly implies that by the way in which he words his story: “They 
sought false testimony against Jesus.” This is what they were look- 
ing for. Their very purpose leaves little room for doubt. It was not 
their intention to give Him a fair trial. No, the assembly met, and 
the witnesses were summoned, just “to put Him to death”. 

2) The real criminals. We might well wonder: Who could have 
set such a plot on foot? Would His manifest virtues not shield Him 
against all charges? Would the fame of His miracles not be a suffi- 
cient vindication? Had the voice of the people not acclaimed Him as 
King and Messias? St. Matthew gives the key to the situation: “The 
Chief Priests and the whole Council sought false witness against Jesus 
that they might put Him to death.” Here are the ringleaders. His- 
tory shows how the Councils of the Great, though small in number, 
yet hold the destinies of nations in their grasp.. Rulers and Councils 
are mighty not only for war and peace; but they can even enforce 
sweeping religious revolutions. : 

HOW THEY GO ABOUT IT. 

The first attempt in v.60. Though they had bribed false witnesses 
to secure His death, yet “they found not, whereas many false witnesses 
had come in.” They hoped to crush Him with overwhelming numbers 
and by the variety of the charges; and after all this they must admit 
their failure. Is not this the very best evidence for the holiness of 
His life? These men fhad nothing to fear for their falsehood. 
Rather they had every thing to gain. In spite of this they could not 
trump up a charge that would pass muster even in such a court. Then 
what of all the accusations they had brought against Our Lord before 
this? If they were true, why not substantiate them now? So holy 
was his life that not even their best-contrived lies could stand up 
against it. Sometimes when boys play in the fields they amuse them- 
selves by picking up the stones lying about, and watch the worms and 
centipedes and pill-bugs scurry away to cover. They flee from the 
light. Just so all the fine-spun web of calumny, His enemies had been 
brooding over in the dark councils of the night, were now dissolved, 
when confronted with the radiance of His holy life. 

The second attempt. But they were not yet discouraged. “And 
last of all there came two false witnesses. And they said: This man 
said; I am able to destroy the temple of God and after three days 
to rebuild it.” The preceding charges had failed dismally. These 
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however seemed particularly promising. It may have been the personal 
character of these witnesses, or the publicity of the facts adduced, or 
their bearing on the temple, that gave them some apparent prospect of 
success. One thing is certain: both Saints Matthew and Mark bring 
them into special prominence. Their testimony however was false 
again, both in its wording and in the meaning ascribed to Our Lord. 

To appreciate the distortion of the wording, we must recall the 
scene narrated by St. John (II, 9). Here Our Lord drives out the 
profaners of the temple for the first time and uses the words: 
“Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up.” The force 
of the accusation lay in this that Our Lord seemed hostile to the 
temple. But His words did not give the least hint of any opposition 
to it. The true wording amounted only to a conditional sentence: 
If you destroy the temple, I will built it up again. The destruction, 
He leaves to themselves. For Himself He reserves the building up. 
Hence, rather shows His veneration for it. 

Besides, the meaning imputed to Him was false. St. John explains 
His true meaning: “But He spoke of the temple of His body” (II, 
21). No one blames them however for misunderstanding the mean- 
ing of these words, since even the apostles did not grasp them fully 
till after His resurrection (II, 22). St. Mark has this to say about 
their testimony: “And their witness did not agree” (XIV, 59). 
Surely there was some flaw in it. But what? Some think that the 
flaw consisted in this that the witnesses contradicted each other. They 
prove it by comparing their words as given by St. Matthew with those 
recorded in St. Mark. I will quote their words according to both 
Evangelists; and will number each clause, so that you may form your 
own opinion in the matter. According to St. Matthew the testimony 
ran: “1) I am able to destroy,—2) the temple of God,—3) and after 
three days to rebuild it.” According to St. Mark the witness said: “1) 
I will destroy,—2) this temple made with hands,—3) and within three 
day I will build another not made with hands.” Of course there is 
some difference in these statements. Other interpreters however think 
that such differences do not amount to substantial contradiction. Be- 
sides they imagine that men passionately bent on Our Lord’s murder 
would not scruple about such niceties. Hence they prefer to explain 
St. Mark’s meaning thus: Their witness was not sufficient to sustain 
a sentence of death. And really, the Greek text seems to favor such 
a rendering. They could not accuse Him of hostility to the temple 
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since He offered to rebuilt it. Even had He made some remark 
about pulling it down to rebuild it; this would not yet make Him guilty 
of death, for Herod had obtained permission to break down parts 
of the old temple and reconstruct it anew. Moreover many of the 
Jews were so much annoyed by Herod’s meddling that they would 
hardly have taken it amiss if some one had offered to pull it down. 
At most He might have been charged with boastfulness. But they 
could scarcely rest a capital sentence on such a slender occusation. 
Above all, they wanted the consent of the Roman Procurator to carry 
out their sentence. And he would not endorse such a flimsy case. 
But no matter what was the precise nature of the flaw. The testi- 
mony surely broke down. As we shall see, the High Priest himself 
discarded it, and sought a new basis for the sentence. 

The third attempt. “And the High Priest rising up said to him: 
Answerest thou nothing to the things which these witness against 
thee?” Thus far he had been seated on his throne, watching every 
turn of events with an anxious eye. He grew more restless and un- 
easy as each new charge collapsed so ignominiously. He fairly raved 
and fumed as matters now threatened to go hopelessly awry. At last 
forgetting all sense of dignity he sprang to his feet, his breast heaving 
with rage, his lips quivering. It was not the gravity of the charges, 
that caused his emotion; just the contrary: it was their evident false- 
hood and his deep chagrin thereat. He now took matters into his own 
hands. Fiercely he turns upon Our Lord and urges him to speak for 
Himself. And what happened? “But Jesus held his peace.” Our 
Lord was silent. A silence truly wonderful, divine! The heart of 
a man would have rejoiced in the discomfiture of his foes; would 
have hastened to make capital of it and insist on acquittal. But 
Our Lord wanted to die for love of us; and remained silent. Speech 
was useless: they were bent on murder, not on argument. Speech 
was needless: one charge had refuted the other. His judges were 
unworthy of an answer; for they would only distort it into a new 
accusation. Silence best suited His Majesty. And He is silent for 
He is now preparing for death. 


THE TRIUMPH OF EVIL. 


Matters had now come to an embarrassing pass. All their tricks 
and trumpery had failed. Or else—if the charges were sufficient, if 
they had been proven, why not condemn Him at once? Let us see 
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then how they found the final charge on which they rested their whole 
case. We must consider a question and an answer. 

1. The Question of the High Priest: “And the High Priest said 
to him: I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us if thou be 
the Christ the Son of God.” All the evidence had collapsed. Our 
Lord had remained impassively silent. And His silence was oppres- 
sive, disastrous. It made them realize their failure all the more. That 
silence was also providential. All non-essential charges were swept 
away. The whole issue was made to bear on the one burning question: 
Who and What was Christ. Caiphas did not merely ask: Do you 
claim to be a son of God? Far from it! Crowds of witnesses could 
have proven that to the hilt. But he inquires about the real meaning 
that Our Lord conveyed by it. That claim alone would not be enough 
to convict Him of Blasphemy and condemn Him to death. We remem- 
ber how this is brought out in the Gospel of St. John (X, 33-36). 
Here Our Lord put forth that claim and the Jews prepared to stone 
Him for it. Then He showed them that even in Holy Writ, men were 
called gods and sons of the Most High. Caiphas now wanted to know 
of Our Lord whether He claimed to be the Son of God, in the sense 
that He was the natural son, God of God, and true God. a) Only in 
this sense could they bring forward the accusation of blasphemy; as 
we learn from their own traditional writings embodied in the Talmud, 
Tract Sanedrim, VII, 5. b) It was in this sense that the Jews under- 
stood His claim when they tried to stone Him. In John X, 33, they 
protest: “For a good work we stone Thee not, but for blasphemy ; 
because that Thou being man makest Thyself God” (also in V, 18). 
c) Only on this plea could they come to Pilate and demand His death 
according to their law (St. John XIX, 6-7). d) But principally be- 
cause we know in what sense Our Lord Himself made the claim in 
other passages. Now He fully approves and assents: and adds an 
explanation that entirely confirms this meaning. 

2. The answer: “Thou hast said it. Nevertheless I say to you, 
hereafter you shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of the 
power of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” First of all, 
Our Lord here assents to the question in the sense that Caiphas 
wanted; in the sense that furnished the basis for his charge of blas- 
pheny ; in the sense that He was the true Son of God. Nest, He ex- 
plains Himself in terms that make this sense unmistakeable. 1) He 
alludes to Psalm 109, where His true Sonship is foretold. This Psalm 
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begins: “The Lord said to my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand.” 
In its third verse we meet the passage. ‘‘From the womb before the 
day-star I begot thee.” Here the metaphoric expression: “from the 
womb” implies that He was begotten of the very substance of the 
Father, and so was consubstantial with Him. 2) He would come 
upon the clouds of heaven. Now, according to the usage of the Old 
Testament, this “coming upon the clouds” was characteristic of God. 
You will find examples of this in the prophet Ezekiel’s description, 
running from the fourth verse of the first chapter till the first verse 
of the second chapter. Also in Isaias XIX, 1; and else where. 

But you may wonder: Why did Our Lord answer thus? He knew 
that a death-sentence was staring Him in the face for it. He did so to 
give us an example of His obedience; and a proof of His love for us. 
Obedience: He saw the High-Priest before Him, appealing to the 
authority with which God had invested him as the actual head of the 
Jewish nation ; and He obeyed. Very well did He know that the High- 
Priest was His deadly enemy, that his intentions just then were the 
very worst; yet He obeys. Love for us: Before this He was silent. 
It would have been easy for Him to speak then, and show the hollow- 
ness of the charges that belied one another ; charges so frail and flimsy 
in themselves. It would have been easy for Him to speak then, for 
that was a purely personal matter. But now He peers far into the 
future and sees the souls of men eager to catch His answer; for the 
answer concerned them much. Sufferings the most dreadful and an 
agonizing death would follow on that answer. But He courted death 
for our sakes and answered: “Thou hast said it.” It brought His 
death sentence. “Then the High-Priest rent his garments, saying: 
He hath blasphemed, what further need have we of witnesses? Be- 
hold, now you have heard the blasphemy. What think you? But they 
answering said: He is guilty of death.” 

Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


If there is one fact of current history that is clear and unquestion- 
able, it is that Pope Benedict XV has done more to assuage the suffer- 
ings of soldiers’ and sailors’ families of all nationalities, than any other 
living man. Why then are we obliged to witness the shameful spectacle 
of an Italian reporter,—the guest of our nation,—indicting a false 
charge against this venerable man,—a charge which is largely spread 
by our papers and generally believed by our people? 
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MATERDOMINI 





The Mother of God seems to have ceded honors to St. Gerard for 
the love he bore for her; for Materdomini has become famous as “The 
Sanctuary of St. Gerard”, and as such has become a privileged 
sanctuary. 

Almost daily, visiting priests may say the votive Mass of St. 
Gerard either in the Saint’s former room, or in his special chapel. 
Pilgrims and visitors may gain a plenary indulgence on the holydays 
of obligation, the two feasts of St. Gerard with each day of the 
novena preceding each of them, and, at one’s choice, on one day dur- 
ing the year. There is a partial indulgence of 7 years for every visit 
with prayer for the Pope’s intention. Those indulgences are all appli- 
cable to the Poor Souls. The altar over the Saint’s remains is a 
“privileged altar”. A unique and rare privilege is that on any day, 
anybody, from anywhere, can here perform his “Easter duty” by 
receiving the Sacraments worthily. 

Two feasts of St. Gerard are celebrated here. Pontifical High 
Mass and the table for the poor (described in a previous article) are 
the features of Oct. 16th the regular feast. As the season here is 
unfavorable at this date, the chief celebration with Pontifical High 
Mass and the great procession, falls on the first Sunday in September. 
Amid hymns and prayers the Saint’s statue is carried in the procession 
which, composed of the Archbishop, the clergy secular and regular, 
and thousands of people—most of them unable to enter the church— 
descend a steep zigzag incline of about 560 feet, along the way most 
travelled by St. Gerard, down to Caposele. After passing through 
the town and district, it returns by the same path along which are 
erected stone Stations of the Cross with the pictures out of glazed 
tile. The procession often halts as someone pins a watch, a bracelet, 
a ring, other pieces of jewelry, or paper money to the statue’s cloth 
habit which becomes literally covered with gifts. Barefoot peasant 
women, carrying grain on their heads or other offerings in their aprons, 
have their gifts decorated with flowers and vines. In 1917 the offerings 
amounted to 500 Lire of jewelry, 900 Lire paper money, and 11 
quintals of grain, i. e. about 31 bushels, thus giving each of the 40 
women carrying grain on their heads, a weight of about 60 pounds. 
Though Italian peasant women can carry heavy burdens on the head, 
to thus carry 60 Ibs. during the procession of over 2 hours, and along 
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rugged paths, was certainly penance and evidenced their sturdy faith. 
The grain was for the community, the other offerings went towards the 
shrine and actual church-renovations. Considering present conditions, 
and that to spend a Lira in Italy is almost like spending a dollar among 
us, we can say the 1400 Lire equalled 1400 dollars. 

The statue in the procession is from the gilded glass-covered niche 
—a doric arch—above the altar in St. Gerard’s special chapel. The 
chapel entrance is to the left after you come into the church. People 
may enter the chapel, but only within the railing of an enclosure 
whence they view the chapel and hear Masses said at the Saint’s altar. 
Under this altar a small glass sarcophagus with gilt metal frame and 
trimmings contains the Saint’s remains, the skull being placed in the 
center. Surrounding the sarcophagus, a profusion of artificial flowers 
speaks of the Saint’s virtues: roses of love, lilies of purity, and daisies 
of simplicity. The forget-me-nots tell us he never forgot God, the 
Bl. Sacrament, and Our Immaculate Mother. To the Epistle side of 
the niche over the altar is painted the bust picture of Ven. Blasucci, 
St. Gerard’s great friend; to the Gospel side, Ven. Cafaro, the Saint’s 
confessor and spiritual guide. 

On the ceiling is a painting of St. Gerard borne into heaven amid 
rejoicing angels. The walls represent prodigies from his life. On 
the Gospel side even with the altar, the first picture shows Gerard 
blessing children confided to his care: typical of the “Pious Union of 
St. Gerard” which counts some eighty thousand members. Opposite 
is 6 year old Gerard receiving bread from the Infant Jesus in the 
garden of the Archpriest De Cillis. The second picture on the Gospel 
side represents Gerard receiving Communion from St. Michael. Next 
is viewed Gerard comforted in his last agony by an apparition of Our 
Lady with the Infant and surrounded by angels as she exhorts Gerard 
to fight the good fight to the end. The next shows Gerard on horse- 
back meeting the devil at the Ofanto River. On the way from Melfi 
to Iliceto a terrific storm made Gerard miss his way. The devil ap- 
peared to wreak vengeance on him, but Gerard commanded him to lead 
horse and rider safe to Lacedonia. Then comes Gerard in extasy over 
a picture of Our Lady at the home of Constantine Cappucci of Lace- 
donia. Borne from the ground to the picture’s height he imprints 
thereon a loving kiss. On the corresponding Epistle side we have the 
miracle at Senerchia: Gerard carrying huge trees as if they were 
mere straw. Then—always towards the altar—is seen the miracle 
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of the lost key which Gerard as servant of the Bishop of Lacedonia 
recqvered from the bottom of a well by lowering a statue of the 
Infant Jesus. Over the chapel entrance Gerard is represented walk- 
ing on the Bay of Naples to save a boat and lead it ashore. The next 
picture recalls the Saint’s most heroic act. Seated at a table on which 
are a copy of the Redemporist Rule and a Crucifix, is St. Alphonsus 
addressing Gerard who stands near by. Gerard had been accused of 
seducing the daughter of a friend of the Congregation. The real 
seducer launched the calumny and acquainted St. Aphonsus with the 
matter. Partly doubtful, partly misled by the accuser’s high standing 
and the evidence adduced, St. Alphonsus sent Gerard to Ciorani “to 
recover from his dissipation and regain recollection”. Communication 
with outsiders was strictly forbidden, but the severest trial was to be 
without Holy Communion. Gerard accepted the penance cheerfully 
and humbly; trusting in God’s Providence, he suffered patiently the 
loss of reputation before his fellowmen, his confreres, and St. Alphon- 
sus. Remorse forced the accuser and his accomplice to confess, where- 
upon Gerard was called before St. Aphonsus and vindicated. The 
latter asked Gerard why he had not said even a single word in his 
own defense. Gerard replied: “How could I do this, my Father, 
as the Rule forbids us to excuse ourselves, and tells us to bear all 
mortifications in silence.” Thus on the picture we behold Gerard 
pointing to the Holy Rule open on the table. 

In the past articles we considered St. Gerard’s spirit of prayer, 
obedience, humility and mortification with the wonders that marked 
his path. Some may say Gerard’s high sanctity is unattainable, his 
penances and voluntary mortifications excessive; but if this were true, 
the Church, infallible in canonizing saints, would never have set him 
upon her altars as a model for us and future ages. We must remem- 
ber that before canonization the heroicity of the Saint’s virtues must be 
proved. Among these virtues is prudence. Since therefore St. 
Gerard’s heroic prudence has been proved to the Church’s satisfaction, 
it is ridiculous to claim the Saint was excessive; excess argues lack 
of prudence. Hence his virtues and sublime sanctity are quite within 
our reach, provided we follow the inspirations of grace, go about it 
properly, obey our confessor and remain faithful to our daily duties— 
not the spectacular—but the ordinary duties done well and in accord 
with God’s will: then we shall realize St. Paul’s words which must 
have formed the keystone and been the guiding star of Gerard’s own 
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saintly life: “I can do all things in him who strengtheneth me.” 
(Philippians, IV, 13.) 
Paut O. Bauzer, C. Ss. R. 


ANTI-CATHOLIC FORCES AT WORK IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 





A. FREEMASONRY 
No one who has studied the tactics of masonry will deny that in 


its inner circles it is violently anti-Christian. Whether this is due to 
the fact that the inner circles are under Jewish influence, or to some 
other cause, need not here be discussed. The fact remains that free- 
masonry is anti-Christian. “Even Anglo-American masonry,” writes 
the Rev. M. P. Hill, S. J., (Ready Answer, p. 221) has long since been 
either absorbed or dominated by masonry of the Scottish type, which 
is essentially naturalistic and anti-Christian, has a religion of its own, 
and is, in general, one of the worst forms of freemasonry.” This per- 
version of masonry in England and America seems to be a compara- 
tively recent happening. Washington could write in 1798 that though 
he knew that “the doctrines of the J//uminati and the principles of 
Jacobinism had spread in the United States,” he did not believe that 
“the lodges of Freemasons in this country had, as societies, endeavored 
to propogate the diabolical tenets of the former, or the pernicious 
principles of the latter.” At present there is no doubt about the matter 
that the Scottish Rite Supreme Council, 33, which is in direct affilia- 
tion with the grand Orient of France dominates the many lodges of 
America. If further proof of its anti-Christian spirit were needed, it 
is to hand in the recent boast of Scottish Rite chiefs that they have 
directed the destinies of Mexico and sustained Carranza in his fierce 
war against religion in his unfortunate country.* 
MASONRY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

American Masons coming into this country naturally established 
their clubs and lodges here. But Freemasons had long held the field 
in the Philippines before the arrival of the American Masons. Some 
sixty years ago Masonic lodges were established by Spaniards at Cavite 
and Zamboanga and at the time of the American occupation there 
were sixteen lodges, affiliated to the Grand Orient of Spain, in Manila, 

*The reader who wishes to pursue this question will find very useful in- 


formation in articles dealing with the subject in America, Aug. 24th, 1914, and 
Dec. 29th, 1917. 
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and one at least in every pueblo in the province of Luzon. There 
were also lodges in Zamboanga and the Vistage Islands. 

It has been already remarked that the native society called “La 
Liga Filipina” was Masonic; but the Katipunan, the great revolu- 
tionary secret society, while adopting many Masonic rites was not 
itself a Freemason organization. 

A recent writer who has been interviewing the Senate President, 
Quezon, announces an important development in present-day Free- 
masonry in the Philippines. Although the writer does not state ex- 
pressly that he received his information from Sefior Quezon, still the 
fact that he publishes it in the same article as his interview, seems to 
indicate that Quezon had supplied the information. “Quezon is a 
Mason,” he writes, “and one of the most remarkable movements in 
the Philippines at present is the amalgamation of several orders of 
Masons, so that now the fraternity includes Spanish, Filipinos and 
Americans meeting in friendly intercourse. General Aguinaldo (one 
of the revolutionary leaders) has just received his thirty-second 
degree.” 

MASONIC METHODS. 


Freemasonry is, then, a very important force in the Philippines, 
and if it be true that in its inner circles it plans the overthrow of 
religion, the Church in these Islands has to face a sea that.is stormy 
indeed. 

There is no lack of proof that the Grand Orient of France has 
persistently attacked the liberty of the Catholic Church, waging war 
particularly against the religious Orders and against Catholic educa- 
tion. Its adepts have sought to dominate every sphere of life and to 
govern their country by an extra-legal secret government of their 
own. Their desire has been, as one of their own writers states, that 
France should be completely under their control (que personne ne 
bougera plus en France en dehors de nous). 

This is the society, two affiliations of which, the Spanish and the 


tThe Rev. Ambrose Coleman, O. P., who publishes this information with 
regard to the number of Spanish lodges in the Philippines at the time of the 
American occupation, supplies some interesting information also with regard 
to non-Spanish lodges in the Islands. There was, he tells us, “an Anglo- 
German club-lodge . . . also the German Union, affiliated to the Grand 
Orient of Berlin,” and “the society of S. Giovanni del Monte, a centre common 
to Swiss, French, Belgian, and Dutch Masons. In all, according to reliable 
statistics, there were a hundred lodges with 25,000 initiates.” (Friars in the 
Philippines, p. 70.) 
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American, have met in the ideal working ground of the Philippines. 
Of course their plans are secret, but, if report speaks truly, Catholics 
in the Philippines find their paths to progress in many walks of life 
barred by the mere fact that they are Catholics. And pressure is often 
brought to bear on them to join masonic societies. One is forcibly 
reminded in some spheres here of the scandal which was brought to 
light in France a few years ago, when it was made known that 
Masonic officers got easy promotion in the army, while others were 
rejected because of the faith that was in them, one having been 
rejected because “he was a typical Jesuit boy,’ another because “he 
» went to Mass on Sundays,” yet another because “he received Com- 
munion at Easter-time,” and so forth. 

Large numbers of the Filipino legislators are said to be Free- 
masons; and Sefior Manual Quezon, the president of the Senate 
makes no secret of his connection with freemasonry. 

In the short time that the Philippine parliament has existed its 
members have passed some good laws for the material betterment of 
the Islands. But amongst those members are some who work per- 
sistently along Masonic lines, as a mere enumeration of some bills in- 
troduced in the last session will sufficiently indicate. In the 1917-1918 
session the following bills, among others, were introduced: 

A bill to extend facilties for divorce. 

A bill to secure legal recognition of civil marriages only. 

A bill to remove the government meteorological department from 
the care of the Jesuit Fathers. 

A bill to prevent all private schools from being opened during 
the hours in which classes are conducted in the public schools, that is, 
during the greater part of the day. 

A bill claiming ownership by the government of all “churches, 
chapels, cemeteries, public altars and other sacred places constructed 
during the Spanish regime in these islands”—a bill, that is to say, by 
which the government might seize well over go per cent. of all church 
property in the Philippines. 


tIt is worthy of note in this connection that when the French army. was 
in dire straits during the great War, Catholic officers easily swung forward 
to the highest positions. Foch, the head of all the Allied forces in France, 
Castelnau and Guynemer are “Jesuit boys”: and of 528 Jesuits at present in the 
war 490 have received military decorations and distinctions, which is a total 
of 93 per cent! Of the 528 more than 220 are officers. If statistics were to 
hand probably something the same could be said of members of other religious 
Orders fighting in France, And these Orders are among the chosen objects 
of attack on the part of Freemasons! 
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The fact that some of these bills will never become laws, shows 
that level-headed men like the Speaker, Sefor Osmeia, have still great 
influence in the councils of the nation. 

The Jones Bill (the Home Rule of the Philippines) forbade the 
government to give any support whatsoever to any religion whatso- 
ever; and thus such institutions as Catholic orphanages, even though 
it happens that their work is more efficient than that of lay institu- 
tions, do not receive as much as one centavo from the government. 
All such Catholic institutions must henceforth be self-supporting, or 
must cease to exist. Even such a trifling thing as thread which is 
supplied on easy terms to public schools (for the children’s work), is 
supplied to Catholic schools only on the payment of the full price.* 

A FILIPINO MASON ON THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

During a short trip to America last year Seflor Quezon, the Senate 
President, thought fit to make a public attack on the Catholic Church 
in the Philippines. The attack was made in an interview given to the 
“Christian Herald,” and was published in the United States and in 
Manila. Before referring to it I would remind the reader that if 
ever democracy had a real friend in the world, that friend is the 
Catholic Church. 

‘She has always taught the equality and the common brother- 
hood of men; rich and poor have ever knelt side by side at her 
altar-rails; she has always preached to the rich that it is their duty 
to share their goods with the poor, and all the world-over, she has 
scattered her institutions for the care of the poor and the suffering; 
her own rulers are sometimes the sons of princes and sometimes the 
sons of peasants; she has no aristocracy but the aristocracy of fitness 
and merit. 

Yet despite these facts which one would imagine every school- 
boy knew, the Masonic President of the first Philippine Senate de- 
clared last year, that the Catholic Church in the Philippines is the 
sworn enemy of democracy. He said: 

*A friend in Manila who has kindly read the manuscript of this article 
writes as follows: “When speaking of the effect and interpretation of the 
Jones’ Bill you might add that the Church built or enlarged buildings to house 
the wards of the State or of municipalities, e. g., the Hospital for the insane at 
Cavite and the Hospice of San José for foundlings and orphans. The Church 
housed all these for a grant which represents about half the sum which the 
State or municipality has to pay now for the support of the inmates. These 
wards were all withdrawn from the care of the Church and no compensation 


was given for the buildings and enlargements which had in former years been 
constructed for their reception.” 
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“Two forces are working among the Filipinos—Catholicism and 
Protestantism. The protestants teach a brotherhood of mankind, 
established by the Fatherhood of God, which points those who love 
one another to heaven. But the Catholics, in an effort to prevent their 
people from turning away through a broader grasp of religious free- 
dom, teach that to associate with a non-Catholic is to suffer damna- 
tion. It is certain that universal brotherhood is a growing movement, 
but where does it end? The Protestants teach that Christian brother- 
hood leads to heaven. The Catholics, that brotherhood with those 
outside the Church leads to hell. Thus the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines is the sworn enemy of democracy. And democracy is our 
political ideal.” 

It is needless to refute these statements, but it will be interesting 
to set side by side with these remarks of the President of the 
Philippine Senate, some statements on the same subject by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Speaking at Lakewood, New Jersey, on one 
occasion, President Wilson paid a fine tribute to the democracy of the 
Catholic priesthood, and of the Church. He said: 

“Every chancellory in Europe, every court in Europe, was ruled 
by those learned, trained, and accomplished men, the priesthood of 
that great and then dominant Church . . . No society is renewed 
except from the bottom. I can give you an illustration concerning 
that, that has always interested me profoundly. The only reason 
government did not suffer dry rot in the Middle Ages under the 
aristocratic system which governed them was that the men who were 
efficient were drawn from the Church, from that great body which 
was then the only Church, that body which we now distinguish from 
other church bodies as the Roman Catholic Church. . . . The 
Roman Catholic Church, then, as now, was a great democracy. There 
was no peasant so humble that he might not become a priest, and no 
priest so obscure that he might not become the Pope of Christendom. 
So what kept government alive in the Middle Ages was the constant 
rise of sap from the bottom, from the ranks, from the rank and file of 
the great body of the people through the open channels of the Catholic 
priesthood.” 

Quezon sometimes shows his hand more clearly than by extolling 
that chaos of religious belief which is termed Protestantism. At the 
opening of the Masonic lodge of Batanzas, the President of the 
Senate read a letter which the Bishop of Samar and Leyte had 
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addressed to him, and in which the illustrious Filipino Prelate pro- 
tested against the divorce bill then before the Senate, as being contrary 
to divine right. Quezon read the letter aloud. Then (says the writer 
in the Boletin Catolico) with a haughty look over the assembled 
Masons he asked: “What have I to do with divine rights?” (Qué 
tengo yo que ver con el derecho divino?)* 

If Sefior Quezon were only a private individual his disregard of 
the right of God would be a matter between himself and his creator 
alone, but being a leader in political circles, and a possible President 
of the Philippine republic (when it comes), his attitude towards the 
Catholic faith is most regrettable: it seems to hang like a cloud on 
the already dark horizon of the Church of this country. 


T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R., 


Opon, Cebu, Philippine Islands. 
(To be continued.) 


“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” We should hesitate to class 
in the category of cheerful givers the Catholic who habitually meanders 


into church during the Gospel of the low Mass that is celebrated at 
half-past eleven. 


ONLY AN AVE MARIA 





Only an Ave Maria 

In a moment sweetly said, 
Relieving a soul’s sad anguish 
In the realm of suff’ring dead. 


Only an Ave Maria, 
Murmured in sorrow for sin, 
Opening Heavenly portals 
To let a prodigal in. 


Only an Ave Maria, 

Whispered in silence and tears, 
It lightened a soul’s great burden 
And sweetened declining years. 


Only an Ave Maria, 

How little it seems to be. 

But who can measure its greatness, 
When weighed in Eternity. 


—J. R. Melvin, C. Ss. R. 





*E|\ Bolettn Catholico of Cebu, Jan. 25th, 1917. 
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CHANCE OR PROVIDENCE? 





The following narrative is not from imagination. I have changed 
names and places at the request of the persons chiefly concerned and 
put a touch here and there; but I have not tampered with the sub- 
stantial truth of the story, which goes to show that just as strange 
things happen in reality as are made to happen by authors in fiction. 

It was the feast of Corpus Christi. Unusual preparations had 
been made for the procession in the little parish of Bracton outside of 
Chicago. The Children of Mary, the Holy Name Society, the flower 
girls and the altar boys were all in readiness. The Solemn High Mass 
had just finished and the procession was about to form, when a large 
touring car slowed up before the church and Mary Conwell and her 
father alighted. They found seats in the last pew. Both were devout 
Catholics and made it an invariable custom to stop for a short visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament in every Catholic church that happened along 
the route of their frequent auto trips. Mr. Conwell, after the death of 
his wife some years previous, had failed in health. He found his 
chief happiness now in the devoted attention of his only daughter, 
whose companionship made the almost daily auto drive ordered by 
the physician, not an irksome health-task, but a recreation full of real 
comfort and pleasure. Mary was singularly blessed with a charming 
disposition and a beauty more than ordinary. In the estimation of 
her girl friends, however, she was greatly to be pitied; for, although 
nineteen, she was woefully lacking in that interest they all displayed 
in the sterner sex. The company of young men did not appeal to her. 
Pressed by her chums to explain her singular indifference, she would 
declare that young men needed careful study and her father’s condi- 
tion robbed her of both time and inclination for it. 

“Aversion!’’ Not in the least. She was simply not interested. 

“Convent!” No indeed. She was not good enough for that and 
was not presumptuous enough to think she ever could be. 

“Marry ?”—“Perhaps—sometime,” she would say. “Who could 
tell.’ And so she was a mystery to her friends whose solicitude about 
her she could neither share nor comprehend. They considered her in 
the pathetic condition of the poet’s flower: “born to blush unseen and 
waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

Well, at any rate, she was in the little church at Bracton, kneeling 
by her father’s side and offering her usual prayer for the restoration 
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of his health and strength. The signal had just been given for the 
procession. Out from the sacristy there came a young man carrying 
the cross. His tall, manly figure towered high above the altar boys 
around him. He stood for a moment facing the altar; then turned 
toward the people and proceeded down the centre aisle. There was 
a manliness and dignity about him that impressed the girl. As he 
came slowly nearer and nearer her study of his countenance became 
intent. Never before had she read the combination of purity, firm- 
ness, strength and modesty so strongly written on the face of any 
man, not even her own father’s. She was strangely and strongly 
moved. 

All unconscious of her inspection, the young man came to the last 
pew and turned toward the side aisle. In doing so he raised his eyes 
and they fell squarely on the girl’s upturned face. But what was it 
that held them there just for a brief second? 

John Hughes was not at all impressionable for a youth of twenty- 
three. In fact, he had ever been impervious to all feminine charm. 
For this he had often been ridiculed. His sister had managed to in- 
troduce him to all her girl friends in the hope of arousing something 
like appreciation or at least interest in the gentler sex. But all to no 
purpose. Some of his chums called him a conundrum; but thought 
him a downright fool. He was so well fitted, too, for the society of 
ladies: a college graduate, his manners refined, his conversation ele- 
vated and his personality most striking. Of all this he had frequently 
been made aware by the attentions of the ladies themselves. More 
than one of them had angled and flattered and even teased, as far as 
his quiet, manly reserve would permit; and finally had given him up 
as lost to the finer instincts of young manhood. It was a mystery and 
he either wouldn’t or couldn’t explain. 

But the interest which girls would gladly have elicited from him 
was generously lavished on church-work. He trained the altar boys 
and the sanctuary choir, ushered on Sundays, helped the Pastor in his 
bookkeeping ; and all in such an unobtrusive manner as to render him- 
self a rather extraordinary acquisition to the little parish. 

So, John Hughes came to the last pew bearing the crucifix. He 
saw Miss Conwell and their eyes met. 

It was only after he had passed, that Mary recovered herself and 
realized the guilt of her distraction. A feeling of deep regret came 
over her and she bowed her head in adoration of her passing Lord, 
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asking pardon for her thoughtless irreverence. 

And John Hughes. He, too, had been most strangely moved. On 
his part the glance had not been voluntary but it had stirred his spirit 
most powerfully. Such utter goodness was displayed in the girl’s 
face that he thought of that Blessed Queen whom he had loved and 
venerated from childhood. Who could the stranger be? What a 
beautiful face! But he must banish the vision at once; for he was 
carrying the crucifix before the Blessed Sacrament and his thoughts 
must be on his Savior there really present. 

As a self-imposed penance, Mary kept her eyes cast down during 
the rest of the procession, only raising them humbly to the Host at the 
Benediction. 

The ceremony was over. Quietly the people dispersed, strength- 
ened and consoled by the love and condescension of the good God 
Who had deigned actually to move among them. 

“Did you notice that cross-bearer, Mary,” asked her father, as the 
car sped along after leaving the town. 

“Yes, he looked like a seminarian,” she replied; but she felt the 
strange emotion renewed. 

The thought of the cross-bearer came back to her frequently in the 
days and weeks that followed ; and her father often found her, not less 
devoted indeed; but more preoccupied and absorbed in her own 


thoughts, but withal, more prayerful than she was wont to be. 
* * * 


In his father’s office, John Hughes was punctual as ever; but some- 
how, unaccountable mistakes would occur in his usually accurate 
figuring; and a momentary confusion would, now and then, disturb 
his mind quite contrary to his ordinary habit of concentration. 

“It’s downright nonsense,” he would say to himself, “and must 
stop.” 

But the figures would go wrong just the same and his thoughts 
would wonder again back to the last pew in the town church. 

The choir boys noticed, too, that he made long visits now, to St. 
Anthony’s Shrine after rehearsals and they wondered what he had 


lost. 
x x * 


One day, three months after Corpus Christi a dreadful auto acci- 
dent happened on the outskirts of Chicago. Something had gone 
wrong with the steering gear and brake, on the down grade of a steep 
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incline, and the heavy car had crashed with terrific force into the 
stone buttress of the bridge at the bottom of the hill. It was literally 
demolished and the driver was buried beneath the wreck. He had 
been the only occupant of the car. 

A young man jumped from a passing trolley and was the first on 
the scene. At once he began the difficult task of extricating the un- 
fortunate chauffeur. Many willing hands assisted him, but it was some 
time before the victim was laid on the roadside apparently dead. A 
great gash lay across his forehead. Limbs were broken and one arm 
was nearly severed from the body. His breathing was faint and 
irregular. The youth loosened the collar all saturated with blood and 
searched for something about the neck of the unconscious man. Yes, 
he was a Catholic for there was the string of the scapular. 

Nothing could now equal the solicitude of the young stranger. 
From a drug store on the corner, he phoned to the Mercy Hospital 
for an ambulance; went with the injured man and, as the chaplain 
was absent, brought a priest from the neighboring parish to administer 
the Sacraments. This done he consulted his watch, said something to 
the Sisters about catching a train and hastily departed. 

The wounded man died a few minutes later. The search of his 
pockets yielded several letters and cards establishing his identity as 
“William Conwell,” Mary’s older brother. 

The father and daughter were inconsolable. Several days after 
the funeral they both visited the hospital and learned the story of 
the young man’s devoted charity to their dear, departed one. Who he 
was, they could not ascertain. 

Their regret was sincere that such great kindness must needs go 
without a word of appreciation and gratitude. Mr. Conwell was parti- 
cularly anxious to meet the man who had secured for his son the last 
rites of the Church, 

“T deem it a duty to thank him in person,” he said to the Sisters. 
“Be sure to send him to me should be come to the hospital again.” 

And he did come. He came the very next day. He had, of course 
felt that the injured man could not have lived; but he was again in 
the city and he would call, at any rate, and see. 

The Sisters delivered the message and the stranger went to Mr. 
Conwell’s rather to offer his sympathy than to receive thanks for what 
he considered the mere discharge of a Christian duty. 

He little dreamed of the speedy reward of his charity. 
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Mr. Conwell was ill, the maid said, but Miss Conwell would re- 
ceive him. ; 

He gave his card. It read: “Mr. John Hughes.” 

Imagination must aid us to picture the surprise, delight, suppressed 
emotion, constrained reserve and all the other elements that were 
mingled in that unexpected meeting. 

And to think that it was he, who had done so much for her 
brother! 

There was no mention made of the Corpus Christi Procession but 
they both understood. 

And now although they are married they are yet undecided whether 
it was chance or God’s gracious Providence that brought them to- 
gether. 

F. L. Kenzer, C.Ss.R_. 


THE EVER PRESENT FRIEND 





The Angels are pure spirits. They were created in grace; but 
Lucifer, having received a command to adore the Son of God under 
the humble form of His humanity, through pride refused to obey, 
and seduced a multitude of angels to rebel with him against God. These 
rebellious angels were immediately driven from heaven and condemned 
to hell: they are the devils that try to lead us into sin, in order to 
make us share their miserable lot. The angels who remained faithful 
were immediately admitted to the glory of the Vision of God, and it is 
from among these blessed and beautiful spirits that God has chosen 
some to be our guardians: “He hath given the angels charge over 
thee to keep thee in all thy ways” (Psalm go, v. 11). 

St. Bernard says we must honor our Guardian Angel in three 
ways: by “respect”, by “devotion”, by “confidence”. 

We must honor him by our respect, because this pure spirit, this 
prince of heaven is always beside us, the witness of all we think and 
say and do. Consequently, through respect for our Guardian Angel, 
we must avoid everything that could be displeasing in his sight. 

St. Frances of Rome enjoyed the privilege of frequently seeing her 
Guardian Spirit at her side under a visible, human form; and she says, 
that if any one in her presence were guilty of a sinful word or an 
unbecoming action, she saw the angel veil his face with his hands. 
We must, further, honor this protecting spirit by our devotion. No 
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father, no brother, no friend on earth could love us more than he 
loves us. Only too often men love us with a selfish, interested love, 
and this makes them forget us so easily when we are in trouble, and 
especially when we do anything that offends them. But our Guardian 
Angel loves us with purest love; that is why he assists us especially 
in our misfortunes, and abandons us not, even when we fall into sin. 
Then he tries to open our eyes to our wretched condition, and lead 
us back to God by quick repentance. 

We must honor him, lastly, with our complete confidence. He is 
the helper whom God has given us. Our heavenly Father did not 
exhaust His love when He gave us His own Son Jesus to be our 
Redeemer, and Mary to be our Advocate; He wished moreover to 
detail His own chosen servants and ministers, the angels, to be our 
constant protectors, and commanded them to assist us all through life: 
“He hath given His angels charge over thee to keep thee in all thy 
ways” (Psalm go, v. 11). 

St. AtpHonsus Licuort. 


It is to be remarked,—but not wondered at,—that our great dailies, 
so full of liberty talk, make no plea for the liberty of the shamefully 
persecuted Catholics in our sister-republic, Mexico. No plea for the 
liberty of the Sinn Feiners whom England has arrested and deported 
but dares not bring to open trial. Liberty is truly a boon to die for,— 
but let it be liberty all around. | 


Those who are present at a death agony are guilty of neglect of 
duty and sin against charity, if they fail to suggest to the dying person 
frequent short acts of faith, hope, love, contrition, and resignation to 
God’s Will. How many of our Catholic boys will fail to perform this 
office for their dying comrades, simply because they have never received 
proper instructions? 


In the crowded city parish the time to go to Confession is Saturday 
afternoon or evening, The priest does go into the box for a brief space 
on Sunday morning, but that is for the accommodation of servant 
girls, women with babies at home, and men on the fire department— 
not to encourage procrastination in lazybones living in the same block. 


SET eee 
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TRAITOROUS AND TRUE 





CHAPTER X. LOVE’S REWARD. 


It had been a glorious day. Where the German flag had fluttered 
above the trenches in the morning air, at nightfall Old Glory hung 
in graceful folds on the flag staff. No breeze now stirred. There still 
lingered in the air the smoke and smell of battle and peace reigned 
over the gashed and torn battlefield. But after the day of strenuous 
fighting no rest came to the men. 

Their heads were aching from the din of battle and their limbs 
were weary and they laid aside their rifles for the pick and shovel and 
set about repairing the conquered trenches. From the havoc wrought 
to those same trenches the Americans saw how deadly and effective 
had been their fire. It filled them with pride, but oh, how welcome 
would rest be now! They must not rest. The foe had gone back even 
to trenches prepared for them in case of retreat; and they had noth- 
ing to do but rest. They were well aware that the Americans would 
spend the night in work and that the grey light of the morning would 
find them exhausted. A rain of fire in the morning, a rush forward 
and the lost ground would be regained. 


The American officers saw it all in the silence of the Germans; 
morning would bring surprise. They would gladly have sent their 
troops to rest, but rest was out of the question when a foe with all the 
cunning of a serpent, seized on every opportunity. Colonel Bob 
Earlwaite looked on as the men under his command continued their 
work with unflagging energy. He spurred them on with words of 
cheer for he well knew the strength a kind word gives to a tired 
heart. He was the idol of his men. His superiority over them, he 
realized, was but accidental. Given the opportunity he knew there 
were hundreds of them who were as fitted to lead as he. They were 
heroes all. They were units in a great machine and even the lowest 
and most unimportant was not beneath his recognition. Every man 
he trusted and was aware that in a sudden attack the fingers that had 
grown cramped about a pick or shovel-handle would relax to grasp 
the rifle; and eyes, grown lusterless from weariness would brighten 
and peer unerringly along the rifle barrel. He knew that exhausted 
though they were they would not fail. The courage that burned in 
the hearts of their forefathers and strengthened them against a foe 
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who hated them and tried to crush the love of liberty out of their 
souls, that same courage would spur these sons on to victory fighting 
still for the liberty that was their heritage. When the foe came 
rushing on, these khaki-clad heroes would stand as a wall of steel, just 
as their ill-clad, untrained forefathers had stood unflinchingly behind 
their night-made intrenchments on Bunker Hill. 

Amid such activities the night wore on. -Just at dawn the loud, 
reverberating roar of a distant cannon broke the silence. It was the 
signal of attack and immediately along the German lines cannon 
belched forth their streams of fire that showed pale red against the 
wan light of dawn. Almost on the instant the Americans dropped their 
tools, sprang to their places with a precision born of careful training 
and roaring cannon answered back like beasts at bay. The surprise had 
failed and the Germans learned that the Americans could fight, lose 
sleep and be ready to fight again. Officers and men knew that after 
the artillery-fire would come a rush and they determined to turn the 
surprise on the Germans. In their trenches the Americans waited 
breathlessly, for the order had gone forth for a general charge. To 
men in suspense moments pass like hours and in those few moments 
to many a young fellow came back pictures of home. Each one knew 
what it meant to go “over the top”. They had done it before and 
each was aware of the danger. Some of them would fall on the very 
brink of trenches they were just leaving ; some would go forward with 
hopeful hearts only to crumple up and to die with the roar of cannon 
and the shouts of companions ringing in their ears; some of them 
would go on even till the cry of victory was rising to their lips but 
fall with the cry strangled in their throats. Amid the still tenseness 
the shrill whistle went screaming down the winding trenches. Not a 
man lingered; like a yellow tide the khaki-covered Americans poured 
over the trenches and wave on wave rolled toward the German 
trenches. Shells were bursting above them or, burying themselves in 
the earth, exploded and hurled clouds of dirt into their faces. Amid 
the smoke,—here, there, everywhere,—rushing forward men were seen 
to stop and pitch to the ground. Now and then the foot struck against 
something soft and a quick glance of the eye disclosed a khaki nniform 
stained with blood. A sharp twinge of pain struck the arm and a rifle 
dropped from a nerveless grasp. Nota heart quailed, not a man faltered 
in the red havoc that was all about him. The death-belching throats 
of roaring cannon, the unending chattering of machine guns, the 
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gleaming German bayonets leveled at their hearts could not stop those 
cheering lithe-limbed Americans as they went on and on. Three hours 
after dawn the German trenches were ringing with the cheers of those 
brave boys who so short a time ago had been longing to lie down to 
rest. 

When the smoke and rumble of battle died away Colonel Bob 
Earlwaite’s men waited for him to appear. But their waiting was in 
vain. After the charge began, he followed them. At the rim of a 
crater made by a huge shell they found him, a tiny streamlet of blood 
trickling from his forehead. Tenderly they lifted him and bore him 
away. 


* * * 


At midnight a train crept into Paris and its mangled, moaning 
passengers were placed in hospitals. Colonel Bob Earlwaite, still un- 
conscious, was brought to the home of Grace Cummins. Alice Drake 
was taking her well-earned rest when Bob was carried into her ward 
and placed upon a snow-white bed. In the morning Alice came into 
the ward and went among the new patients trying to the best of her 
power to lessen their pains. When she came to Bob’s bed she did not 
recognize him. He was lying just as they had placed him, breathing 
faintly. She looked at the chart at the foot of the bed and when she 
saw his name started back. She rushed to him and stooping down 
whispered his name softly. His eyes opened, stared at her vacantly for 
a moment and closed. She undid the bandage from his head with 
nervous fingers and beating heart and on the pillow she saw the face 
that had haunted her day-dreams. It was pale and drawn; so changed 
from the face she knew. She murmured his name again and again 
but there was no sign of recognition. Through the long days she 
watched at his bedside waiting for some sign of returning conscious- 
ness. The doctors worked over him testing all their skill but the 
patient slept on daily growing more and more feeble. Alice wis in an 
agony of suspense. She sat at his side long after the other nurses 
had gone to their rest. She watched his face constantly for some sign 
of a change. When the end seemed to have come her grief was un- 
controllable. She knelt at his bedside and prayed and wept by turns. 
At last her fidelity was rewarded. In the evening when all was still in 
the dimly lighted ward and her head was bowed on the coverlet she 
felt a hand slightly resting on her shoulder. She looked up thinking 
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it was one of the night nurses come to tell her to go to bed. Her sur- 
prise knew no bounds when she saw Bob staring openeyed at her. 

“Oh, Bob, Bob!” she cried in her joy, “I knew you would awake!” 
The sound of her voice seemed to come to him from some far-away 
place. He knitted his brow and tried to understand what it all meant. 
His eyes wandered slowly around the ward, taking in his surround- 
ings. 

“Where am I? Who am I?” he whispered feebly. 

“You're in the hospital, Bob. You were hurt!” she answered softly. 

“But who am I?” he asked again. 

“Bob” with wonderment in her voice. “Don’t you know your own 
self?” He shook his head. 

“Why, you’re Col. Bob Earlwaite!” Her answer brought no en- 
lightenment to him. 

“T don’t remember anything. Everything is a blank!” he replied 
and after a few moments of futile thinking, trying to piece together 
events he dropped into a light slumber. 

Alice left him, happiness in her heart that he had spoken, but un- 
speakably sad that he had not recognized her. The doctors were sur- 
prised that he was rallying, they watched him closely waiting to see 
how the memory of the past came back to him. It was Alice who 
played the chief part in bringing back memories. When he was able 
to sit up in bed, she was at his side recalling for him scenes of home. 
He would listen intently with the big, expectant eyes of a child and 
when the memory of something came back to him he would laugh at 
his position of learning again the things he once knew. But Alice 
Drake he could not remember. She tried in every way to awaken his 
remembrance of her. At last she asked him if he remembered the day 
they parted. The far-away look that came into his eyes and his 
wrinkled forehead told her how earnestly he was trying to recall that 
event: it was gone. She described it. While she was speaking a 
sudden light came into his eyes and stretching forth his arms he cried: 
“Alice!” Their parting had been the deepest pain of his life and her 
simple recital brought it back with a vividness as if it had occurred but 
yesterday. With it too came back his memory of all other things. 
The darkness in which he had been groping passed away and he was 


himself once more. She pushed aside his arms. The sudden recovery 
of his memory startled her. 
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“Alice, dear,” he said softly, “I remember you now. Yow did not 
mean all you said that day?” 


It was her turn now to answer questions and this direct query 


demanded an answer. She remembered the pain she had once caused 
him and she did not wish to repeat it. 


“Bob, I’m afraid you have talked too much. The doctor said you 
must not be disturbed. You must lie down now and rest.” 

But Bob could not rest now. The old love was tugging at his heart 
and the girl he loved was standing at his bedside. He knew “doctor’s 


orders” was only an excuse on her part to avoid answering him. Again 
he asked her: 


“Did you mean it all, Alice?” 

She colored, turned her face away and answered tremulously. 
“I’m afraid I did, Bob!” A look of pain passed over his face as he 
sank back upon his pillow. 

“But,—but why are you here with me?” he questioned. 

“It is only chance,” she replied. “One of those strange things 
which happen and to which there is no explanation.” 

“But there is an explanation!” he went on with persistence. “Why 
are you in France?” 

“I came to do my share. I could not remain at home when I knew 
there was so much to be done over here.” 

Bob was aware there was some other motive for her presence in 
France. The picture of Col. George Conway came before him. Could 
it be possible that the explanation lay there. He looked at her search- 
ingly. He knew it was cruel, ungentlemanly to mention that name to 
her. Yet he loved her with a love so deep, so true that he flung all 
his finer feelings to the winds. He could not bear the thought of that 
man possessing her love. She was as far above him as the fartherest 
star is above the earth. 


“Alice,” he said, “Are you here because of George Conroy’s pres- 
ence?” ; 

Bob never dreamed that she would look upon the question as she 
did. He thought she would deny it or be proud to acknowledge that 
she loved George Conroy. 

“T never thought that you would take this advantage of me,” she 


replied icily. “I always thought you were a man; now I know you 
are not.” 
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Her attitude stunned him for an instant. He had never seen her 
angry before. He was sorry for what he had said. 

“With all my heart, Alice, I ask you to forgive me,” he said 
soothingly. “It was my love for you that forced that name to my lips. 
I know that George Conroy is not worthy of your love. I cannot 
force you to care for me, Alice, but because I love you I wish to pro- 
tect you, to save you from a man who is in every way your inferior.” 

“Tt is a very flattering comparison you are making,” she answered 
scornfully. “And I suppose you are greater than he!” 

“No, not greater than he,” replied Bob humbly, “but I can appre- 
ciate love more than he, and” he added as an after-thought, “I can be 
true to the girl I love.” 

“And so can-George Conroy!” she added, “just as true as you.” 

“Then you have not heard all?” he replied almost in triumph. “You 
have not heard that George Conroy married a girl here in France?” 

He spoke with some hesitation and she at once came to the con- 
clusion that his jealousy had led him into lying. She looked at him 
with scorn almost with hatred. 

“Tt’s a lie!” she cried. “George Conroy is too much a man to 
deceive,—it’s a lie.” 

“Alice,” he answered with all the conviction he could put into his 
voice, “I could not ask you to love me unless your love were willing. 
It is not a lie. I could have told you in Royeston to be on your guard 
against Col. Conroy but I knew you would not believe me. I remained 
silent. I never lied to you in all my life, Alice, nor am I lying now. I 
have told you the truth and I can do nothing more. If the time should 
ever come when you need a friend, seek for me.” 

There was a terrible earnestness in his voice and it scared her but 
the thought that George Conroy was untrue to her was more than she 
could believe and turning away from Bob she walked haughtily from 
the ward. 


J. Cott, C. Ss. R. 


A pup shaking a rag baby is roaring comedy or dire tragedy,—all 
depending on whether you own the cur or the doll. Then what’s the 
use of reasoning with belligerents? 


Every individual has a place to fill in the world, and is important 
in some repect, whether he chooses to be so or not.—Hawthorne. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 




















THE MILLIONAIRE AND HIS CLERK 





Girard, the millionaire of Philadelphia who founded Girard Col- 
lege, one Saturday ordered his clerks to come on the morrow to his 
wharf and help unload a newly arrived ship. One of the young men 
quietly replied: 

“Mr. Girard, I can’t work on Sundays.” 

“You know our rules?” 

“Yes I know; I have a mother to support, but I can’t work on 
Sundays.” 

“Well, step up to the desk, and the cashier will settle with you.” 

For three weeks the young man could find no work, but one day a 
banker came to Girard to ask if he could recommend a man for cashier 
in a new bank. The discharged young man was at once named as a 
suitable person. 

“But,” said the banker, “you dismissed him!” 

“Yes, because he would not work on Sundays. A man who would 
lose his place for conscience’s sake would make a trustworthy cashier.” 

And he was appointed. 


_ THE REFORMATION OF ONE'S INTERIOR 





St. Francis de Sales was wont to say that grace in its workings, 
imitates nature and not art. Art always begins with the exterior, as 
we see in painting and sculpture; whereas nature always begins with 
the interior; hence the saying, “The heart is always the first to live 
and the last to die.” When he set to work to lead a soul to the spiritual 
life and to detach it from the world, he never spoke of the exterior ; 
he never said a word about the wearing of the hair, dressing or the 
like; he spoke of the heart, and the heart he addressed, knowing that 
when that point is once gained the rest falls an easy possession. “Don’t 
you see,” he would say, “that when the house is on fire the furniture 
is thrown out the window? Even so when the love of God takes 
_ possession of a heart all that is not God’s becomes worthless to it.” 

Once it was remarked in his presence that it was a matter of sur- 
prise how a certain lady of quality and very religious, who was under 
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his direction, had not given up wearing ear-rings, to which remark 
he replied: “In truth I do not even know that she has ears, veiled 
as she is when she comes to confession. But then I rather think that 
the saintly Rebecca, pious as she was, lost none of her sanctity be- 


cause she wore the ear-rings which Eliezar had given her on behalf 
of Isaac.” 


But it so happened that this pious lady took to wearing a cross 
studded with diamonds; this also was reported to the Saint as seem- 
ingly a great extravagance, but he replied that even this vanity was 
rather edifying to him. “Alas,” he added, “I wish that all the crosses 
in the world were ornamented with diamonds and most precious 
stones; would it not be indeed like employing the spoils of Egypt for 
the honor of the tablernacle, and the glorifying of one’s self in the 
cross of Jesus Christ? What better use could she put her jewels to 
than honoring the standard of our Redemption ?”’ 

—Spirit of St. Francis de Sales. 


THE COURAGE OF A SAINT 





“T thought she was a woman,” said a prelate who visited St. 
Teresa one day, “but it is a man I found, and as strong a one as ever 
I saw in my life.” 

The year of her death she was already ill, when she received a 
command to go to Burgos. The season was severe and the weather 
was frightful. After running great risks from the shocking state of 
the roads and the precipices which they were obliged to avoid at every 
turn, she arrived with her sisters on the banks of the Alarcon. This 
river was so swollen by the floods that several bridges which they were 
obliged to cross were submerged and could no longer be seen. To 
venture farther forward was to expose themselves to being drowned. 

But Teresa, who had received orders to depart, refused to turn 
back. Turning to her daughters, she said with a smiling face: 

“Let me go first, and if I am drowned, I beg you to turn back, 
and go to the inn.” Whereupon she rode forward in her carriage. 
As the stream threatened to engulf her, she complained to Our Lord, 
crying: 

“How much longer, O Lord, wilt Thou sow difficulties in the path 
of Thy servant?” 

“It is thus,” answered an inward voice, “that I treat My friends.” 
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“Ah, Lord!” Teresa replied, “that is surely the reason thou hast 
so few.” 

But with God’s help she came through safely. 

A little of such courage and childlike trust in God will carry us 
safely through all our daily difficulties. 


BIG PURSES, LITTLE SOULS 





The Pulpit of the Cross, a Protestant journal, has the following 
story to tell: 

A clergyman whose salary had not been paid for several months, 
told the trustees that he must have his money, as his family were 
suffering for want of the necessities of life. 

“Money!” exclaimed one of the trustees noted for his stinginess. 
“Do you preach for money? I thought you preached for the good 
of souls!” 

The minister replied: 

“So I do; but I cannot eat souls. And if I could, it would take a 
thousand such as yours to make a meal.” —Ave Maria. 


“MAISON CAREE” 





Maison Carée (Square House) is the mother-house of the White 
Fathers, and is located in the suburbs of Algiers (North Africa). It 
owes its name to a very large Arab house of that type, which was used 
as a fortress during the Algerian wars between the French and the 
Arabs (1830). 

One day forty French soldiers, in command of a lieutenant, 
had been captured in it by an Arab force; it was a merciless war, and 
the Arab officer ordered that the prisoners be shot. They were already 
against the wall awaiting death, when the Arab chieftain told them, 
through an interpreter, a renegade, that if they would abjure their 
religion and accept the Mohammedan creed, they would be spared. 

“What do you think, Sergeant?” asked the French officer of his 
sub-altern. 

“The men can do as they please,” answered he; but I will never 
renounce the Christian Faith.” 

“Nor will I!” said the lieutenant. 

“Nor I,” said the men, one after the other, from first to last. 
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The last had scarcely said: “Nor I,” than the Arab chief gave a 
command, and a moment later, the forty men were lying dead. The 
Church counted forty more heroes in her martyrology. 

Forty years later, Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers, chose 
that spot to build the mother house of the Society of the White Fathers 
he had just founded. It was indeed a proper place for a school of 
apostolate and martyrdom.—Foreign Missions. 


LUTHER MAKES A CONVERT 





A Chinese Prince, whose father had been Emperor, and whose 
uncle had been president of the ministry of war, was induced to be- 
come a Protestant. Later on he began to be troubled with doubts 
about his new found faith. He stated his difficulties to a Protestant 
minister in Pe-tang. The clergyman told him to read the life of 
Luther, and he would regain his peace of mind. 

He followed the advice, but Luther’s separation from the Church, 
which he considered apostacy, and Luther’s scandalous life after he 
had separated from the Church, led the young Prince to investigate 
the teachings of the Catholic religion and finally to become a Catholic. 


Theologians caution the priest to be kind and gentle in the con- 
fessional. Yet we doubt if even the holy and venerable men who 
wrote books on theology would hesitate to box the ears of the school 
boy who spends Saturday afternoon on a vacant lot while the priest 
is waiting for penitents and then comes crowding in ahead of tired 
men on Saturday night. 


THE EVENING STAR 





The evening star a child espied, 
The one star in the sky. 

“Is that God’s service flag?” he cried, 
And waited for reply. 

The mother paused a moment ’ere 
She told the little one: 

“Yes, that is why the star is there! 

_God gave His only Son!” 


—Harold Seton. 
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THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS 





A priest and a young nobleman were riding in a stage coach. The 
young man, who was infected, body and soul, with the effects of his 
wicked life and was almost too feeble to walk, blatantly talked about 
religion and ridiculed the priesthood. ._When the. coach arrived at its 
destination, the miserable young man did not have strength enough 
to get out. The priest, seeing this, took pity on him, and taking him 
up in his arms, carried him to a nearby hotel, where he cared for him 
and ordered a dinner for him. 

This gave the young man time to think, and shame and contrition 
at last broke his pride. 

“Reverend Father,” he said, “if I had ever known that priests are 
so noble, I should never have fallen into the paths of sin and vice.” 

And the priest’s kindness won him back. 

This same priest had an unbounded confidence in Mary’s inter- 
cession. 

“When I am called to a sick person,” he would say, “and I know 
beforehand that the person is not prepared for confession, I say the 
Rosary for him on the way, and then there is no trouble whatsoever. 

One day returning from a sick-call in one of the suburbs of 
Vienna, he said that had the pleasure of seeing the happy death of a 
man who had not attended to his religion for seventeen years. To the 
remarks of his companions he replied: 

“Oh yes, it’s very easy when the patient lives in one of the suburbs; 
then I have time to say the Rosary for him on the way, and I don’t 
remember ever having failed to convert a sinner when I said the 
Rosary for him beforehand.” 

That priest was the Redemptorist, St. Clement Hofbauer. 


Testimony coming from the most reliable authorities in every 
quarter, and repeated again and again, proves that the boys with the 
colors are leading cleaner and more sober lives than when they were 
civilians. When we remember that loose morals were heretofore con- 
sidered the ordinary things for a soldier or a sailor, we will under- 
stand what a great work has been accomplished in the American Army 
and Navy. Everybody that has contributed towards bringing about 
these results, has deserved the undying gratitude of America and the 
world. 
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HOW LONG WILL IT LAST 





The casual conversation—which is, of course, about the war— 
seems to lead invariably to the question: How long do you think 
it will last? We have seen well informed men grapple with the prob- 
lem. Some say, the end of next summer; some, three years; some, 
eight years. Each has his carefully worked-out calculation, based on 
the relative resources of the belligerents, in man power, and money, 
and materials, and food. But there are so many unknown, so many 
doubtful factors, so much depends upon the future free acts of man, 
which are so difficult to forecast, that no solution seems able to claim 
any great degree of certainty. 


Why may we not turn and seek a reason for our answer on 
altogether different grounds? Take for instance an argument like 
this: The children of God in this world had grown selfish and worldly 
and proud and self-sufficient and even defiant. God had tried by every 
gentle means to bring them back to their senses. But in vain. They ° 
went from bad to worse. As a last means, He withdrew His restrain- 
ing hand and allowed them to fall upon one another in the bloodiest 
war that ever visited the earth. God alone can stop the mighty 
struggle. He is not likely to do so until the end for which He per- 
mitted it, has been accomplished. How near is that? How near are 
we to the day when the children of God will acknowledge their blind- 
ness and helplessness? When they will in all sincerity turn to Him 
for help and guidance,—humbly accept the truths He has revealed and 
faithfully obey the laws He has made? Tell us this, and we think 
we can answer your question: How long will it last? 


NON-ESSENTIALS 





Daily prayer, Sunday Mass, and the Sacraments are the essentials ; 
but that is no reason why we should despise lesser devotions, such as 
Benediction, the Holy Hour, processions, and sodalities. Daily prayer, 
Sunday Mass and the Sacraments are the essentials; but the lesser 
devotions help us to make a faithful use of the essentials and to profit 
by them. Holy Church is a wise and experienced old mother. She 
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has seen too often how a disregard for lesser devotions leads, sooner 

_or later, to neglect of the essentials. In her wonderful fecundity she 
has devotions admirably suited to every class, age and condition. No 
sane person would attempt to take up all these devotions, but neither 
will a loyal Catholic despise any one of them. 


PUBLIC SPIRIT 





The country is dotted over with libraries and hospitals and schools 
and churches, each a gift to the community by some generous and 
wealthy individual. The giver was invariably referred to as a “public- 
spirited man”, and reading between the lines one sees that the “public- 
spirited man” was taken, as a matter of course, to be an exception, a 
rare bird or white fly, as it were. 

Now true philosophy—and that is Catholic philosophy—has ever 
taught that the common good must, by the law of God and nature, 
be preferred to the individual good. Therefore no man can be a true 
man, unless he is ‘“‘public-spirited”. We may have been a selfish people 
heretofore; we may have disregarded, in a large measure, our duty 
towards the community; but under the stress of the great war, we 
are all, rich and poor alike, learning to sacrifice our individual tastes 
and inclinations for the common weal. The dreadful visitation that 
has come upon us is teaching us as a nation to adopt in our daily lives 
the principles of true philosophy. 


JUDAS AS AN EFFICIENCY EXPERT 





If a herd of cattle, dying of hunger and thirst, could be turned into 
a pen equipped with self-feeders and self-filling water troughs, all 
their needs would be amply supplied. It would be a foolish waste of 
energy to try to relieve them by carrying in pails and bags. There 
are philanthropists who would apply the same principles to their needy 
fellow-beings. We have, they say, a thoroughly organized system of 
state and municipal aid for the sick and the poor and the dependent; 
then why the folly of all these charitable societies and restless in- 
dividuals, pottering away in ineffectual attempts to do the work which 
is far beyond them and which will be better done without them? 

If men were nothing more than cattle, the argument would stand. 
Given food and drink, a beast is content—because it is a beast. But 
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a man may be filled to surfeiting with the state dole of food and drink, 
and still go hungry away—hungry, aye, famishing, for what he craves 
still more—the love, the encouragement, the support, the moral uplift- 
ing influence of his fellow-men. The efficiency experts, who condemn 
private charities, should take as their patron him who blamed Mag- 
dalen for pouring out on the Saviour’s feet the ointment that “could 
have been sold and the price thereof given to the poor’. Efficiency 
would have dictated that the Apostles wash their feet in the artificial 
tanks of a Roman bath, but because Jesus knelt down and washed 
them, all mankind until the end of the world will better understand 
the meaning of humility and brotherly love. No greater misfortune 
could befall the works of Catholic charity than that they should sacri- 
fice, even in the smallest matter, Christ-like compassion, for this 
modern efficiency. 


FINISHING SCHOOLS 





Speaking of select schools of the non-sectarian type, the Pastor of a 
place near the City of Brotherly Love, where one of these schools is 
situated, said: “Every year, at the beginning of the school term, some 
twenty or thirty of the newly arrived young ladies have their names 
entered as members of my parish. For a time they are faithful in 
attending Sunday Mass and even in receiving the Sacraments. By 
Christmas there is a marked falling off. Scarcely two or three are 
practical Catholics at the end of the term. The others have experi- 
enced one of the most certain results of the non-Catholic finishing 
schools,—“‘it has finished their Faith.” 


“NAMES IS NAMES” 





We have religious and non-religious schools, that is, schools in 
which religion is inculcated, and schools in which it is disregarded; 
they say that is well and good. If we were to class schools as moral 
and non-moral, that is schools in which morality is inculcated and 
schools in which it is disregarded, they would be shocked. But if 
there is a God and He wants us to honor Him, religion is quite as 
important as morality—in fact there can be no morality—which means 
right living—without religion. Therefore, “moral schools and non- 
moral schools,” is the correct nomenclature. If things were called by 
their right names, we would not have so many wrong ideas. 
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BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 





That employer is a coward as well as a cheat who murmurs with a 
self-complacent grin, “business is business,” while he dictates a dis- 
honest letter to his stenographer, yet sets up a dismal whine about 
the iniquity of the times when he learns that she has squandered her 
time, done slipshod work, or betrayed his confidence. 

Injustice is injustice and a crime against God and man, whether it 
be done at the manager’s desk or the stenographer’s table. Neither in 
the one case nor in the other can it be whitewashed by any such patent 
application as, “business is business.” 


THE MELTING POT 





They used to hurrah for the dinner pail, now they rave about the 
melting pot. Ask them—these editors and philanthropists and politi- 
cians—what they mean by the melting pot. You will find that they 
understand some sort of metaphorical kettle dangling from Uncle 
Sam’s fireplace into which you tumble Slavs and Latins and Teutons 
and Celts and Semites and Orientals, and then in due course of time 
you take them out and find them all one hundred per cent American. 
Good! but now ask further for the exact formula or recipe by which 
this choice pastry is prepared. Are the foreigners to be tossed in 
indiscriminately, or are they first to be sorted, and if sorted, according 
to what standard? What ingredients are to be added to dissipate the 
foreign flavor and give a true American relish? Nay, more, just what 
is the objectionable foreign flavor, and just what is the true American 
relish? To go down to basic principles—how do you distinguish be- 
tween the raw material and the finished product? What is a one 
hundred per cent American? Is he one who loves free institutions? 
Well, an I. W. W. or a Bolshevik loves free institutions—the freer, 
the better. Is he one who has totally obliterated the remembrance of 
his foreign ancestry? Our Indians and negroes have done that. Are 
our thousands of infidels, our millions of non-church-goers, our wil- 
fully childless married couples, our hordes of divorcees, our street- 
corner loungers and our gangsters, one hundred per cent Americans? 
Is it to produce more such that we would dump into the pot the chaste 
and simple peasant from Poland or Ireland? 

There are difficult questions of the deepest and most far-reaching 
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importance connected with the vital task of building up a strong and 
lasting social body from the heterogenous multitude which has taken 
refuge on our shores. Too many cooks spoil the broth; frothy 
amateurs have no business meddling with the melting pot. 


THE READJUSTMENT 





The readjustment of the relations between labor and capital after 
the war is a question which gives rise to serious misgivings in the 
minds of thoughtful men. In this, as in every other question between 
man and man, there can be no satisfactory and lasting settlement, but a 
settlement based upon justice. Capital may use gold or organized labor 
may use numbers to gain the upper hand and dictate its will to the 
conquered party, but this can be no lasting settlement any more than 
an unjust peace based upon military success can be a lasting peace. 

Catholic men should begin now to study and advocate the sound 
and just principles laid down by Leo XIII for the adjustment of 
differences between labor and capital. These principles have never 
been popularly accepted, for there never was a time when either capital 
or labor was willing to sacrifice its own selfish interests for a mutual 
agreement that would be just to both parties. The state of mind that 
will not allow the rich to see anything unjust in their treatment of the 
workingman nor allow the workingman to see anything unjust in any 
action or demand of organized labor, is not a state of mind conducive 
to lasting industrial peace. When the war with Germany is over we 
do not want to face internal strife. The world is weary of conflict; 
let us inculcate justice, and we can hope for peace. 


THE MASTER CALLETH FOR THEE 





This is the hour of universal sacrifice. Many a young man is called 
to sacrifice his life for his country on the battlefield; many a young 
woman will be called upon to sacrifice her life for her God and her 
fellow men in the cloister. It may be that the Master’s call could not 
make itself heard amid the din of worldly pleasures, but now in sor-_ 
row’s dark hour it is most distinct and unmistakable. Whilst Mary 
wept beside the dead body of her brother, Martha whispered to her: 
“The Master is come and calleth for thee.” Many a Catholic maiden 
mourning her brother overseas will hear her Guardian Angel whisper 
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the self same words: “The Master is come and calleth for thee.” God 
grant that there may be no slackers in responding to this call of love. 
In this service there is no forced draft—all must be volunteers. It 
will be a sad day for this sinful world when volunteers cannot be 
found to fill the ranks. 


“EVERYTHING FREE” 





“Everything Free,” is the slogan of the Knights of Columbus War 
Activities. Everybody that contributes to the Knights of Columbus 
Fifty Million Drive of January next, is assisting in the most effective 
way to have necessities and comforts at hand for the “Boys” free, 
when and where they are needed most. It would be a humiliating 
commentary on our gratitude towards the men who are fighting our 
battles were we to fail to “go over the top” in this drive. 


FRUITS OF A MOTHER'S TEACHING 





Two priests and a nun were the fruits of a mother’s teachings in a 
little home almost under the shadow of Louvain. The elder brother, 
describing his early home, told of a book two feet long and one and 
one-half broad, printed in old Flemish, that his mother used to read 
to them. It was a collection of Lives of the Saints. “We listened 
with intense delight,” said Father Pamphile. “We often insisted on 
her giving up her work and reading for us, especially the accounts 
of martyrdoms and of the ancient hermits, such as Paul and Anthony.” 

We can imagine the prayer in the mother’s heart as she read to 
her little ones from the quaint old book. Little did she realize that of 
the group at her knee one would become a nun and that her Pamphile 
and Joseph would be priests. Joseph became known to the world as 
Father Damien, the Martyr of Molokai. 

On the whole, the “Lives of the Saints”, interpreted by a Catholic 
mother, is good material wherewith to lay the foundation of vocation 
in a family—Sacred Heart Review. 


In building circles, “pebble-dash” is strongly recommended for 
houses, on the plea that it saves the trouble and expense of repeated 
painting. These are hard times. Why don’t some of the ladies who 
persist in trying to improve on nature, resort to “pebble-dash” ? 
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GOVERNMENT NOTICE 





We have received a request from the Office of the U. S. Marshal, 
Eastern District of. Wisconsin, to publish the following communica- 
tion: 

“A German alien female changing her place of residence to another 
place within the same registration district shall immediately report 
such change to the registration officer of the registration district and 
present to such registration officer her registration card for the pur- 
pose of having endorsed thereon by such registration officer the change 
of residence. . 

A German alien female who desires to change her place of residence 
to a place of residence within another registration district must obtain 
a permit. Such German alien female must present herself to the 
registration officer of the district in which she then resides and make 
application for the permit on a form supplied by the registration 
officer, and present her registration card to the registration officer for 
the purpose of having the permit of change of residence, if granted, 
endorsed on the registration card. If the registration officer denies 
the application there may be an appeal under certain circumstances 
set forth in Article XIII, Paragraph 3, of the General Regulations, 
to the United Siates Marshall of the judicial district for final action. 

A change of residence in violation of the Regulations subjects a 
German alien female, among other penalties, to arrest and detention 
for the period of the war. 


The registration officers who acted in the registration will continue 
to act as registration officers for the purposes stated in respect to per- 
mits for change of residence.” 

Respectfully, 
SAMUEL W. RANDOLPH, 
United States Marshal. 


When you come to Confession you should say your Act of Contri- 
tion, you should try to think of what you are saying and mean what 
you say. This admonition has been heard dozens of times from every 
pulpit in the land. The admonition has had but little effect on those 
penitents who persist in concluding their Act of Contrition with the 
words: “TI firmly resolve to amend my life everlasting. Amen.” 
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Peaceful and happy they looked when seen from the train window 
—those neatly painted cottages dotting the rich green farm lands of 
Iowa. But wherever we stopped we saw tear-stained faces, we heard 
the sound of sobbing and sometimes a shriek of anguish like that 
which rings out in a graveyard when the first clods fall upon the coffin 
lid. There were three coaches attached to our train to pick up the 
drafted men along the route. The train sped on and left in its wake 
sorrowing hearts and lonely homes. 


What a change one hour can make in all human affairs! We 
could not but think how empty life would be and how vain our striving 
after happiness if we had not the blessed hope of a lasting home be- 
yond the grave where “God shall take away all tears . . . and 
death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall 
be any more.” 


Wilful neglect to practice what we profess is dishonest. He who 
calls himself a Catholic, yet culpably misses his Easter Duty is a fraud. 

When a certain non-Catholic officer was reviewing raw recruits at 
Camp Dodge the following conversation was several times heard: 
“What is your religion?” “Catholic, sir.’ “Did you make your 
Easter Duty?” “No, sir.” “Report to the Catholic Chaplain next 
Saturday night.” 

This officer was not interfering in matters of conscience, he was 
simply rooting dishonesty out of the ranks. 


“That'll be all for this time,’ sounds well enough when spoken to 
a dry goods clerk, but it is hardly the correct expression with which - 
to wind up your Confession. 


“It takes two to make a quarrel’’—and each of the two must be 
sure that he is in the right. Then why get vexed at the other fellow 
for standing up for what he knows is right? It’s no more than what 
you are doing yourself. 

Smith says that voting for Jones is giving comfort to the enemy; 
Jones maintains that every ballot for Smith is a present for the Kaiser. 
Both Smith and Jones are lying—and they know it. Aren’t these 
matters just a little too serious to form the stock in trade of political 
mountebanks ? 
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Catholic Events 

















The Rev. Joseph P. Dineen, Bishop Hayes’ Secretary, who has 
charge of preparing the Catholic nurse units for the front, says: 

“Catholic nurses and sisters are going over by the hundreds. The 
units are composed of a hundred women, and are in charge of a regu- 
lar army officer. They are marched here from the Nurses’ Mobiliza- 
ton House in Madison Avenue, always in darkness. They are formed 
in regular military formation and obey the commands of their officers 
like well-trained veterans. Bishop Hayes is always up and ready for 
them, and greets them as they march into the church. Immediately 
following the Holy Communion, the Nurses and Sisters are again 
drawn up in military formation and marched to their point of embark- 
ation. . . . It is not permissible to say just how many nurses we 
have sent over, but the number is large,—much larger than those on 
the outside world ever dream.” 

+ * * 

The Rev. W. H. Ketcham, director of the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions, Washington, has been designated by the Board of 
Indian Commissioners to inspect the conditions of the Indians of 
Wyoming and Montana. 

* K * 

In place of the regular national convention, which war conditions 
made impossible this year, the Executive Committee of the Central 
Verein,—the strong and efficient Federation of American Catholics of 
German descent,—met in special session at Chicago, from the 14th to 
the 18th of August. The account of their activities during the year,— 
social, religious and war activities,—shows that no more loyal society 
exists in the United States. They are paying especial attention to the 
War Chaplains’ Fund and to the supply of good literature for our 
boys in the camps and at the front. The Catholic Women’s League 
iti connection with the Central Verein and the Gonzaga Union,—the 
Young Men’s branch of the Society met at the same time, and are 
supporting the other organization in all its work. They are in com- 
plete accord with the Catholic War Council. 

* * * 


The Holy Father had taken steps to assist the family of the late 
Czar of Russia, the ex-Empress Alexandra and her children, and sug- 
gesting bringing them to some neutral country. But, it is said, the 
Russian Soviet government of Moscow replied that they were unable 
to comply with the request, for the reason that there is no communi- 
cation at present between Moscow and the place where the former 
empress is detained. 

* * * 

Captain Yamomoto, naval attaché to the Japanese embassy at Rome, 
who is now in this country on business for his government, is one of 
the leading Catholics of Japan. Before leaving Rome he was received 
in private audience by the Holy Father. 
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A Catholic Press Association report says: There has been a wave 
ot animosity against the Church coming from the sects in the British 
Islés, and the receding tide has left no fewer than twenty-three Angli- 
can Clergymen in the Net of the Fisherman. Of these eleven come 
from one diocese. 

* * * 

The Pope taking action on the objection of the French Govern- 
ment to the appointment of a nunciature in China under Mons. Petrelli, 
has explained to the Chinese government that the appointment of a 
Nunciature would not interfere in the least with the right enjoyed by 
the French in that country. The Holy See is simply waiting to see if 
China will allow itself to be deterred from its original intention by the 
pressure of a foreign power. 

* * * 

A federal officer, armed with ample authority, lately invaded a K. 
of C. club-house in Seattle, in search of 20,000 rifles which, accord- 
ing to the information received from a typical Guardian of Liberty, 
were being stored up there,—no doubt in expectation of the dread day 
when the Pope and his “bloody minions” are to invade America. What 
did he find? Nothing! And yet, the next time such a sneaking 
slanderer makes another false accusation against Catholic Institutions, 
he will be believed implicitly and Federal Officers will investigate. 

* * * 


Because of the war there will be no national convention of the 
Catholic Abstinence Union. The Association of Catholic Alumnae, 
a very strong and active organization, has also abandoned the idea of a 
national convention planned for October. The Executive Committee 
met in St. Louis. 

* * * 

It had become known that Secretary Baker intended to direct two 
drives for War Camp funds, the one by the Y. M. C. A., and asso- 
ciated organizations, and come off in December,—the other by the K. 
of C. and the Jewish Welfare Board in January. The disadvantages 
and partiality of such a division were obvious. The K. of C. Com- 
mittee on War Activities did the only reasonable thing: they pointed 
out the defect in this plan to the government and their protest was not 
fruitless. Now we are informed that a single drive for funds will be 
made, in which all organizations doing War Work will share pro- 
portionately. 

* % * 

“TI wish on behalf of the troops under my command to thank your 
organization not only for its generous and inspiring message, but also 
for the substantial service it is rendering the army in France.” 

This is the text of a message sent by General Pershing to the 
Knights of Columbus War Activties Committee.—Forward, ix. of C.! 

* * ok 


Over 1400 Negro soldiers, mostly Catholics, recently left Camp 
Shelby, Miss., for service abroad. The Catholic chaplains heard their 
confessions, under the shade of the trees, and on the following morn- 
ing at a field Mass, gave them Holy Communion. 
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September 22, Rt. Rev. Herman Joseph Alerding, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the 


priesthood. 
* * * 


Note the silence—Cardinal Mercier in union with the Bishops of 
Belgium, sent a letter to the Pope, thanking him for all he had done 
for Belgium, and calling him: “the Protector of the Churches of Bel- 
gium.” This was published in Catholic papers by July 26th. Our 
American papers, that carried and so readily accepted the slanders 
against the Pope, did not even take notice of this really triumphant 
vindication of the Holy Father’s impartiality. 

* * * 


In view of the foregoing, we feel justified in saying that one of the 
most important conventions of the year, was the convention held by the 
Catholic Press Association last August, in Chicago. 

* * * 


Rt. Rev. Francis Silas Chatard, Bishop of Indianapolis, Ind., died 
Sept. 13, after an illness lasting two weeks. He was in his eighty- 
fourth year. 

* * * 

Out of 273 clergymen attending the present session of the Chap- 

lains’ Training School at Camp Taylor, Kentucky, 193 are Catholic 


priests from various dioceses and orders. 
* * 


John Murphy Farley, Cardinal Archbishop of New York, died at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Tuesday night, Sept. 17. He was born April 20, 
1842; ordained to the priesthood June 11, 1870; consecrated Bishop, 
Dec. 21, 1875; became Archbishop Sept. 15, 1902; and was created 
Cardinal Nov. 11, 1911. 


* * 


Recently Signor Antonio Agresti, editor of the Tribuna di Roma 
and a member of the Commission of the Italian Journalists to the U. 
S., gave an interview to the N. Y. Evening Post, in which he deliber- 
ately attacked the Holy See and the Pope. Among other things he 
said: “The position of the Vatican is very false . . . the Pope 
has spoken too much altogether, not openly but in secret, and has been 
too favorable to Germany and Austria . . . Everybody in Italy 
Judges his conduct as anti-Italian . . . Even the Catholics blame 
the conduct of the Pope as everyone else in Italy . . ..” This 
was printed under the caption: “By Creel’s Authority?” 

We knew that this accusation was false on the face of it. But 
America brings clear evidence in a letter by Signor Paolo Cappa, like- 
wise editor of an Italian paper and likewise member of the Italian Com- 
mission in this country. He says: The opinion which Mr. Agresti attri- 
buted to all Italians “exists alone in his own anti-clerical and Masonic 
mind,” that Agresti’s opinions are “odious and ridiculous,” and that 
therefore we “should not dignify them with any further consideration.” 
Yes, but who will scrape the mud off the wall, and who wil! wipe away 
the bad impression left on the minds of the reader of the \’. Y. Times? 
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The Liguorian Question Box 














(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis, 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Why does the priest make the sign 
of the cross over the host and chalice 
at Mass? Is this to bless them? 

That depends on whether it takes 
before the consecration, at the conse- 
cration, or after the consecration. 

Before the consecration, at the offer- 
tory and at the beginning of the Canon 
of the Mass, the sign of the Cross may 
be looked upon as a blessing, as the 
words seem to signify: “that these 
gifts may be acceptable and that Thou 
mayest bless them, etc.” 

At the consecration, the sign of the 
cross implies at once a blessing of the 
host and also a symbolization of the 
identity of the sacrifice of Calvary and 
the sacrifice of the altar, as the words 
signify. 

After consecration it can hardly be 
looked upon as a blessing. It is sim- 
ply an effort to keep vividly before the 
minds of priest and people that what 
they see on the altar is a commemora- 
tion and representation of the sacrifice 
accomplished by Christ on the Cross. 
And the words pronounced at the time 
imply this, because the sign of the 
cross then generally accompanies the 
mention of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 

Are not the signs of the cross made 
at the last prayer of the Canon of the 
Mass an exception to this? 

I do not think so. The prayer reads: 
“By Whom, O Lord, Thou dost al- 
ways create, sanctify + quicken + 
bless + and bestow upon us all these 
gifts.” The idea seems to be simply 
this: Having prayed for the dead, we 
pray for ourselves, poor sinful ser- 
vants of God that we might share the 

‘ happiness of the Saints, through Christ, 
Our Lord; then, realizing that He is 
present on the altar to renew His 
death on the Cross which was the 
source of all blessings we continue: 
Through Whom You create all good 
gifts, and through Whose Cross You 
sanctify, vivify, and bless them in the 
Sacraments, and especially in the Mass 
that they may be Body and Blood of 
Our Lord, and give them to us for our 
salvation. The sign of the cross there- 
fore, is commemorative, not a bless- 
Ing. 





Have the angels wings? 

I was surprised to find in a preten- 
tious book by a reputable Protestant 
author a non-sensical story of a beau- 
tiful pink wing, preserved in the pro- 
verbial “Somewhere”, as a relic of the 
Angel Gabriel. When will our sepa- 
rated brethren listen to us? Angels 
have no wings, because they are pure 
spirits and have no bodies at all. 

Are not angels commonly pictured as 
having wings? 

Yes. But so are Liberty, Virtue, 
Justice at times painted as women. We 
all realize that these are spiritual 
realities which we represent to our- 
selves under the form of visible things. 
So the spirituality of the angel, swift 
carrying out God’s Will,as thought in 
is very naturally represented under the 
figure of a winged being. 

What is meant by Agnosticism? 

Agnosticism, comes from agnostic,— 
without knowledge,—and therefore, de- 
signates such as consider certain 
things as unknowable to man. Now 
these things are extended by some to 
everything spiritual (supra-sensible) : 
we can know only that which we can 
see, touch, measure, imagine; by others, 
only to God and the origin of things. 
It is in this latter sense that we gen- 
erally speak of Agnosticism. It is not 
therefore complete scepticism nor 
atheism, though it leads to the former 
and very naturally falls into a practi- 
cal athesim. 

The priest in confession told me to 
say two decades of the Rosary for a 
penance; the first two decades of the 
Sorrowful Mysteries; what does this 
mean? 

By a decade, we mean a division 
of the rosary consisting of an Our 
Father and ten Hail Mary’s and the 
Glory be to the Father. To each decade 
a subject for meditation is assigned. 
The five first in order are: the An- 
nunciation, the Visitation, the Nativ- 
ity of Our Lord, the Presentation in 
the temple, and the Finding of the 
Child Jesus in the temple; these are 
called the Joyful Mysteries. The 
second series of five-——the Agony in 
Gethsemane, the Scourging, the Crown- 
ing with thorns, the Carrying of the 
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Cross, the Crucifixion—is called the 
Sorrowful Mysteries. The 3d series is 
composed of the Resurrection, the 
Ascension of Our Lord, and the Send- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary into 
heaven and her Crowning there as 
Queen of angels and Saints. You can 
readily see therefore, what the priest 
meant by saying: say the first two 
decades of the Rosary. 

If he simply says, two decades of 
the rosary, you can say any two you 
please. In this case very probably he 
means simply to impose the obligation 
of saying two Our Fathers and twenty 
Hail Mary’s. 

Sometimes an indulgence, say of 300 
days, attached to a prayer, can be 
gained only once a day, sometimes as 
often as the prayer is recited. But 
very often nothing is said how often 
an indulgence can be gained. How 
often then can these indulgences be 
gained? 

If ‘t is a partial indulgence, such 
as one of 300 days, then it can be 
gained as often as the prayer is recited 
unless there is a limitation express'y 
stated, for example “once a day”. But 
if it is a plenary indulgence and noth- 
ing is stated how often it can be 
gained, then it is to be understood that 
it can be gained but once a day. 

What is the outer dress worn by the 
priest at Mass called? 

The garments worn by the priest at 
Mass and sacred functions are gener- 
ally called vestments. The outer vest- 
ment worn at Mass, hanging down in 
front and behind, and corresponding in 
color to the liturgical color prescribed 
for the feast of the day is called, the 
chasuble. 

What is the difference between an 
angel and a Saint? Don’t we speak 
of St. Michael, St. Gabriel, etc., who 
were angels? 

The word “saint” may be taken in 
a wider and in a more restricted sense. 
Taken in a wider sense, it means all 
who have reached that holiness which 
entitles one to the vision of God in 
heaven; and in this sense it may be 
applied to angels. Taken in a more re- 
stricted sense, it refers only to men, 
who have once lived upon earth and 
now enjoy beat’fic vision and are re- 
cognized as such by the Church; in 
this sense, naturally, it cannot be ap- 
plied to angels. The angels are pure 
spirits. 
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Is there any book you could suggest 
for a sick person to read as help and 
encouragement? 

There is a little book called: “Devo- 
tions and prayers for the sick, pub- 
lished by Benziger Brothers, price 50c; 
and another little book, perhaps better 
still: Blossoms of the Cross, published 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. A life of Christ (Berthe’s), 
and Lives of Saints and the Imitation 
of Christ will help to give spiritual 
courage and contentment. 

What do you mean by the Sacred 
Liturgy spoken of frequently in books 
und in sermons? 

Liturgy, from the Greek, means 
originally a work performed by a 
representative of the people in their 
name,—therefore, a public act of reli- 
gious worship. The name is used to 
designate the acts and prayers that 
make up the public acts of worship in 
the Church: the Holy Mass, the Ves- 
pers, the Divine Office, the Blessings 
of the Church, and so on. 

Why don’t we speak of the Blessed 
Virgin as Saint Mary? 

We do often call her by that name. 
But we recognize that she far excelled 
every saint in holiness,—that she is the 
Mother of Our Lord, whereas the rest 
of the Saints are only friends and ser- 
vants,—that she is our mother in a 
spiritual sense,—that consequently, she 
is in a class by herself. Hence we do 
not generally call her by the common 
name of Saint, but rather by names 
that bring out her distinctive relation 
to Our Lord and to us. 

I have a prayer to our Lady of 
Lourdes to which the bishop of Viviers 
has attached an indulgence. Can I ob- 
tain the Indulgence by reciting the 
prayer here in America? 

If your home is in the diocese of 
Viviers then you can gain the indul- 
gence by reciting the prayer anywhere 
in the world. But if your home is 
here in America, or in fact anywhere 
outside the diocese of Viviers, then 
you can not gain the indulgence unless 
you visit the diocese of Viviers. The 
reason is this. To gain an indulgence 
granted by a bishop one must be his 
Subject. Now all residents within the 


diocese are subject to the bishop of 
that diocese even though they may be 
temporarily away from home, strangers 
who enter a diocese thereby become 
subject to local bishop in many things, 
of which indulgences is one. 
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Some Good Books 

















Donatism. By Adrian Fortescue. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. goc. 

The gifted writer on the Oriental 
Church has shown his mastery of his 
subject in this new volume on Dona- 
tism. It is not very far from the cen- 
tury mark since England’s learned 
Cardinal, Wiseman, shocked the Brit’sh 
public by his scholarly article on this 
subject in the Dublin Review. The 
few feeble efforts made to prove the 
Cardinal wrong were rather futile; but 
if the slightest doubt remains, it must 
be quite dissolved after a perusal of 
Father Fortescue’s lucid work. The 
Donatist schism is a question of vital 
importance in the English mind,—and 
in the minds of all who are separated 
from the Catholic Church. Father 
Vassall-Phillips, C. Ss. R., not long 
ago, did much to clear the atmosphere 
by his edition of St. Optatus of Mileve. 
This was an original writing by a con- 
temporary. Those who failed to grasp 
the full import of that wr'ting, can 
follow its unanswerable conclus‘ons in 
the present work. For those who wish 
history in apologetic dress, there is a 
treat coming, in a reading of Father 
Fortescue’s Donatism. 


St. Joseph of Copertino. By Rev. 
Angelo Pastrovicchi, O. M. C._ Eng- 
lished and adapted by Francis S. Laing, 
O. M. Cap. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. Price $1.00 net. 

In these days of Aviation and Spirit- 
ism, this new life of St. Joseph of 
Copertino should find many readers. 
As the preface declares: “The raptur- 
ous flights of St. Joseph of Copert’no 
have hardly a parallel as to frequency 
and duration in the lives of the saints”. 
And these miraculous occurrences, the 
author is careful to show, are so well 
founded as to evoke the credence of 
even non-Catholic writers. In fact, the 
life in question is a splendid example 
of how scientific accuracy and literary 
excellence can be blended in the same 


book. St. Joseph of Copert: no is por-- 


trayed as a lovable saint who, despite 
his many miraculous gifts, felt for the 
sorrows and trials of his fellow-men 
and did all in his power to assist them. 
We heartily recommend the book to the 
readers of the Liguorian. 


Christ's Life In Pictures. By Rev. 
Geo. Keith, S. J. Extension Press. 
$1.50. 

If you are looking for a gift-book at 
Christmas, on the nameday or birth- 
day of a friend, or at any other time 
when you wish to show your esteem or 
gratitude to anyone by means of a 
present sure to please, get this book. 
To look at pictures,—there is no one 
who does not take a pleasure in it 
when the pictures are beautiful. There 
are times of sickness when we cannot 
read; there are times of dullness when 
we do not care to read; a pious book 
might frighten.some; but beautiful pic- 
tures appeal to all and always. There 
is no collection of pictures, I think, 
equal to this one to be had for the 
price. 

A mother said to me recently: “My 
little ones love sacred pictures!” Cer- 
tainly they do, for they make them see 
what the Catechism tells them in words. 
Let them look at Christ’s Life in Pic- 
tures, explain the pictures to them. 


One suggestion I would make. 
Texts are inscribed beneath each pic- 
ture. If the chapter were given many 
a mother or big sister might look up a 
— story to tell it to the chil- 

ren. 


The True Apostolate. Translated 
from the French of Dom J. B. 
Chautard, by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C. 
Ss. R. B. Herder Book Co. Price, 
$1.00 

Clear, solid, and practical is what we 
would call this new translation from 
the busy pen of Father Girardey. No 
wonder its original was recommended 
to the clergy and to religious by the 
late Pope Pius X, and again specially 
praised by our present Pope Benedict 
XV. The germ-idea of the book is 
this: guard against allowing the active 
life so to dom‘nate as to crush the 
interior life of the soul. Part V, en- 
titled “Principles and Counsels Con- 
cerning the Interior Life”, and Part 
VI, “The Priest’s Liturgical Life,” 
pleased us especially. This is a book 
which is really worth while; it will 
be appreciated by all priests and relig- 
ious. 
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poesia Lucid Intervals 














A Lake Forest (Ill.) dealer adver- 
tises : 
“Eat our Liberty bread; every loaf a 
bullet.” And yet there are people who 
claim that advertisers never tell the 
truth. 


Judge—Where did the automobile hit 
you?” ; 

’Rastus—Well jedge, if I'd been car- 
rying a license numbah it would hab 
busted to a thousand pieces. 


Doctor—Did that cure for deafness 
really help your brother? 

Pat—Sure enough; he hadn’t heard 
a sound for years, and the day aiter 
he took that medicine he heard from a 
friend in America. 


“Aren’t you the boy who was here a 
week ago looking for a postion?” 
asked the foreman. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy admitted. 

“I thought so. And didn’t I tell you 
then that I wanted an older boy?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s why I’m here now.” 


“Who can give a sentence using the 
word pendulum?” asked the teacher. 

Little Rachel’s hand shot up. The 
teacher nodded encouragingly. 

“Lightning was invented by Penju- 
lum Franklin.” 


WHUEUE! 
They had cut off a Chinaman’s queue, 
had were painting his head a bright 
blueue ; 
So the Chinaman said, 
As they daubed at his head: 
“When I sueue yueue, yueue'll rueue 
what yueue dueue.” 


A Chinaman was asked if there were 
good doctors in China. 

“Good doctors!” he exclaimed. 
“China have best doctors in world. 
Hang Chang one good doctor; he 
great; save life, to me.” 

“You don’t say so! How was that?” 

“Me velly bad,” he said. “Me callee 
Doctor Han Con. Giv some medicine. 
Get velly, velly ill. Me callee Doctor 
San Sing. Give more medicine. Me 
glow worse—go die. Blimebly callee 
Doctor Hang Chang. He got no time; 
no come. Save life.” 


“You seem pretty proud since you 
“— twenty-five cents to the Red Cross 
und.” 


“Yassuh,” replied Mr. Erastus Pink- 
ley. “Talk about doin’ yuh bit! I jes’ 
done my two bits.” 


An Irishman was buying a talking 
machine, and the obliging salesman had 
delighted him by playing several Irish 
songs. He was particularly pleased by 
some McCormack records, but, after 
hearing these, he was still unsatisfied. 

“Is there anything else you would 
like to hear?” said the salesman. 

“Yes,” said Pat; “that other famous 
Irishman—oh, how I would like to hear 
him sing.” 

“Who do you mean?” asked the 
salesman. 

“Oh, you know who I mean, well 
enough, but I can’t think of his 
Yes, that’s him: Al McGluck.” 

The salesman smiled and got out one 
of the Alma Gluck records. 


Contempt—Man, man! Who blacked 
your eye, and broke your nose, and put 
your arm in a sling? 

Exempt (suffering)—I married one 
of these war brides. 





A young lady sat on the piazza of her 
pretty home one afternoon, busily em- 
ployed in plying the needle; a coat of 
her husband was in her lap. The hus- 
band presently appeared. 

Looking up, she said to him fret- 
fully: “It’s too bad, Robert, the care- 
less way your tailor put this button on. 
This is the fifth time I’ve had to sew 
it on for you.” 


The teacher was taking a class in the 
infant Sabbath-school room and was 
making her pupils finish each sentence 
to show that they understood her. 
“The idol had eyes,” the teacher said, 
“but it could not——” 

“See,” cried the children. 

“Tt had ears, but it could not ——” 

“Hear,” was the answer. 

“It had lips,” said she, “but it could 
not eae | 

“Speak,” once more replied the chil- 
dren. 

“It had a nose, but it could not ——” 

“Wipe it,” shouted the children. 








